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‘Te AGRICULTURE ole 
“EDUCATIONAL AND JOB PLANS 

OF ILLINOIS RURAL YOUTH 


By D. E. Linpstrom* 


Nie OF RURAL YOUTH TO URBAN AREAS has intensified as agri- 
cultural technology has advanced. Studies of this trend have 
given rise to the theory that such movement is inevitable as a society 
adopts a more modern or technological way of life. The movement is 
accelerated by greater opportunities in urban areas as well as by a 
growing lack of occupational opportunities in rural areas. 

As technology advances, these “push” and “pull” forces create situa- 
tions of disequilibrium out of which may arise serious social and eco- 
nomic problems, not only for the migrants, but also for the communities 
from which and to which they move. No single force is the cause for 
this movement, nor are the effects limited to any one subsystem in the 
social system. A Minnesota study notes that, “The purely economic 
view of migration as a simple response to variations in income is an 
inadequate explanation.” (Taves and Coller, 1963, p. 33)? 

Education has been one of the important forces in bringing about 
technical change both in agriculture and in industry. This includes edu- 
cation by the public school system as well as the various forms of higher 
education and research. However, there have been inequalities in the 
types of educational programs offered in the public schools, especially 
in rural areas. 

The usual high school program in rural areas of the nation has been 
primarily oriented toward preparation for college. Vocational educa- 
tion as such has been largely centered around vocational agriculture 
and home economics. The emphasis on these two fields, strongly sup- 
ported by federal aid, has made a significant contribution to the ad- 
vancement of technology in agriculture and homemaking. But not all 
rural high schools offer even this much in the vocational field. For 
example, in the area of this study in the 1963-64 school year, 10 (32 
percent) of the 31 schools in the sample did not offer vocational agri- 
culture, making it impossible for 321 (21.3 percent) of the male stu- 
dents to enroll in such courses (Illinois Board of Vocational Education, 
1963). 

In the last 20 to 25 years an important structural change has been 
taking place in the Illinois rural school system. Many rural school dis- 


1 Professor of Rural Sociology. 
* This and similar references are listed in the bibliography. 
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tricts have been consolidated, resulting in a sharp decrease in one-room 
schools and in the formation of community unit districts. But even 
with the change in form or structure, much remains to be done in 
changing curriculum content. For example, about the time data were 
being collected for this study, another study was directed at the need 
for a change in the traditional agricultural curriculum pointing to the 
necessity to broaden the programs to include agribusiness (Hemp, 
et al., 1966). Such programs would help farm youth not planning to 
go to college or to farm and wanting specialized education to get it in 
courses dealing with agriculturally related industries. 

A more general study, not specifically directed at rural youth, has 
been done by the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of 
Illinois (McClure, 1960). The study examined the broad range of vo- 
cational education in the public schools, beginning with the programs in 
the high schools and extending to the more generalized programs beyond 
high schools. One of the findings of the study was that high schools 
should provide for the maximum development of all students, whether 
their occupational goals lead to further education in college, to further 
education at the junior college level, or to immediate entry into the 
work force. 

A Task Force in Education, formed in April, 1965, issued its final 
report in December, 1966, recommending further changes both in the 
structure and the program of the school system. Among its recommen- 
dations were the further reorganization of school districts in the state 
to as few as 200 and the revision of the program to provide greater 
flexibility and comprehensiveness. Extension of the school system, in- 
cluding the formation of about 40 district or regional schools for youth 
who desired or needed extended vocational or occupational training, 
was also recommended. 

The problem created by the narrowness of the school system, espe- 
cially with respect to further education for high school graduates not 
planning on college and dropouts from high school, is being corrected in 
Illinois by the formation of a state system of junior colleges. The en- 
abling legislation provides that the programs should be flexible and com- 
prehensive and that these institutions must be open to all who are 
qualified and wish to enter. In the past the primary emphasis of junior 
colleges and community colleges has been placed on senior-college pre- 
paratory programs. Some of these institutions are also offering some 
vocational education. The junior college system now being developed, 
however, will be able to offer a broader program of vocational training. 
The Illinois Public Junior College Act states, in part, that, “Class I 
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Table 1.— Occupational Distribution of the Labor Force 
in the United States in 1963 


Type of worker Percent 
Managerial and professional workersS......+-+.se--e-- 23555 
Professional and technical workers.......-ecceees 12'.6 
Managers, officials, and nonfarm proprietors..... 10.9 
White-collar and service WOrkersS......cecccecececces B15; 10) 
GSS WORKETS icicle sie e/alclslalvtelelelviels)s\eieie cleleiajele’sle 6 se 1552 
SANSS WOLKEIES sc c/cielclelelsicis aisles slalelete ol6lv le aisivie.eieiels/e 0,016 6.3 
Household and other service workersS...-.e.sseeeee nS }els} 
Blue-collar Workers. .ccsccceccvccccescccsesaccssecs 34.4 
Farmers and farm ManagersS....-seecesecssscecccees 3.6 
Skilled workmen and foremen......eeeccccreerecces 1226 
Sere tll Gla WOKE Sale aielaialsieieisieielelsis’s «sists s s.s\« 0 9,010,616 ults ae 
MUSKIE WORKGES cts ois clec sc view else s\e eis ine sivisin sieieie/eis Higa 
Nomiarm 2ADOGErS cige.c ce cicis'sisinis sis s\sisls «cielo c/ele'sis/eisioiare 4.7 
BiaTn MA DOLSTS aicisia ricie/ ele: cle o/!slele </ie/n\0|6)e1 614.6 p\ele (ni ¥inie/eis.e 2.4 


Source: Heilbroner, 1965, p. 188. 


junior college districts shall admit all students qualified to complete any 
one of their programs including general education, transfer, occupa- 
tional, technical, and terminal, as long as space for effective instruction 
is available. After entry, the college shall counsel and distribute the 
students among its programs according to their interests and abilities.” 

An important point is that most (69.4 percent) of the jobs in the 
United States are still classed in the service, clerical, skilled, and semi- 
skilled areas (Table 1). These are the areas in which many rural youth, 
especially those seeking jobs immediately after graduation from high 
school, try to find jobs. It is therefore imperative that those rural youth 
not planning to attend a full four-year college or university be ade- 
quately prepared to qualify for these jobs. Such vocational training 
can be provided by high schools or by junior colleges and trade schools. 

In view of this situation, this study suggests possible directions 
of program development in such schools by analyzing educational and 
personal differences between those rural youth who do not plan to go 
to college and those who do. These differences are important because 
they are the basis for the decision-making process whereby the youth 
decide whether to go to a full four-year college or university, to attend 
a junior college or trade school, or to seek a job immediately after 
graduation from high school. Educational factors discussed include 
academic and mechanical aptitude, attitude toward teachers and coun- 
selors, and opinions about the adequacy of the high school attended in 
regard to preparation for college or a job. Personal factors discussed 


1TH, Rev. Stat., c. 122, § 103.17 (1965). 
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include differences in family size, education of parents, parents’ attitude 
toward post-high school education, the family’s general status in the 
community, and the nature of the youth’s present reference groups, in- 
cluding friends and admired adults. 


THE METHOD OF THE STUDY 


The study was designed to determine the aptitudes, skills, and socio- 
logical and personal factors that characterize those youths not planning 
to go to college and who wish to enter technical or service occupations. 
From these determinations, the study suggests that certain types of 
vocational training not now generally available to rural high school or 
post-high school youth should be offered. 

To determine what are these aptitudes, skills, and factors, a series 
of tests, supplemented by a personal questionnaire, was given to juniors 
and seniors in 31 high schools located in eight selected counties in 
Illinois (Figure 1). Academic tests were used to test skills in the aca- 
demic and vocational fields. These tests were used to indicate fitness or 
suitability for various types of jobs. A personality test was used to 
determine not only what were the sociopersonal factors affecting em- 
ployability in technical, artisan, and other jobs, but also to show adapt- 


The eight counties in Illinois in 
which schools that participated in 
the study were located are shown 
in white. (Fig. 1) 
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ability to social situations in which the youth may find themselves, 
since ability to work and deal with people is an increasingly important 
attribute, especially in the service occupations. 

The types of training needed to fit youth not planning to go to col- 
lege were at least partially determined by asking what kinds of courses 
were taken or were available in high school and what other courses the 
youth felt should have been available. These data were supplemented 
by data on the occupational aspirations held by the youth on what they 
would like to do and what kinds of jobs they hoped to enter. 


Source of data. This bulletin represents the third part of the 
complete study. A pilot study to test the methods of the research in- 
volved was done at Sullivan in 1963 (Lindstrom, 1964b). Also, an analy- 
sis was made of the University of Illinois High School Testing Pro- 
gram Office test and environmental data about the juniors and seniors 
in high schools in the counties selected for this study (Lindstrom, 
1964a, and Lindstrom, 1965b.) 

For this study, data were obtained from all juniors and seniors in 
31 high schools in eight counties in Illinois. These counties were in 
areas with a high unemployment level and therefore eligible for federal 
aid for redevelopment. Rural area development committees were func- 
tioning in all eight counties at the time of data collection in the fall of 
1963. The counties were widely distributed so they would be repre- 
sentative of the rural area development counties of the state. Three 
counties — Alexander, Franklin, and Pulaski in a general farming and 
fruit area — represent high-relief-rate counties with a lack of farming 
and industrial opportunities. Average farm size of these three counties 
is well below the state average. Calhoun County is in a general farming 
area and Moultrie County is in a cash grain area. Marshall and Mercer 
counties are in a livestock and grain area, and Carroll County is in a 
mixed livestock area. Alexander, Franklin, and Pulaski counties ac- 
counted for about 45 percent of the sample. 

All schools in seven of the eight counties cooperated so that, with 
the help of administrators, teachers, and counselors, the cooperation of 
the students was exceptionally good. In Marshall County only one rural 
school, with 17 juniors and seniors, cooperated. A total of 3,060 sets 
of data was secured of which 2,929 could be used. 


Nature of data secured. Tests administered to the youth yielded 
(1) academic scores on abstract reasoning, verbal reasoning, total of 
abstract and verbal reasoning (intelligence), natural-science reading, 
social-science reading, writing, correctional errors in writing, and func- 
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Table 2. — Idealistic and Realistic College Plans 
of the Youth 


OOOO SSE lle" 
Response of student on post-high school education Percent 
idealistic: want to go to colleges... 2 .ssccsscccss sv eee =m 61 
Realistic: expect to receive university 

OG collegey Exalidngsiaeraiete lores avers stelels olalelalohes<laieiare 41 
Realistic: expect to receive college degree............-. 42 
Realistic: expect to enter professional, technical, 

OY Managerial OccupAatiON......ececceccceeccece 41 


? This and remaining tables inthis bulletin report data relat- 
ing to 2,929 juniors and seniors in 31 rural high schools in I1li- 
nois and to their families. 


tional errors in writing; (2) mechanical aptitude scores'; (3) scores 
on 16 personality traits?; (4) occupational aspiration scores (Haller 
and Miller, 1963); and (5) socioeconomic rating scores (Sewell, 1943). 
A questionnaire on family and community factors affecting occupational 
choice that asked the students for data on (1) the personal and family 
situation; (2) the church and school situation; (3) the student’s future 
plans; (4) the nature of further training thought needed; and (5) home 
conveniences. Further data were available from the University of 
Illinois High School Testing Service. 


Definition of the college prone and the non-college prone. In 
order to analyze the data for college-prone youth and non-college-prone 
youth separately, it was necessary to determine who were the college 
prone and who were the non-college prone. On the question, “I do or do 
not want to go to college,” 61 percent of the youth indicated that they 
wanted to go. Yet, when asked what kind of training they expected, only 
41 percent indicated university or college. Business or trade school 
training was expected by 27 percent of the youth and the remaining 32 
percent indicated the armed forces, said they did not know, or gave no 
answer to the question. Also, only 42 percent indicated that they ex- 
pected to receive college degrees and only 41 percent indicated that 
they expected to enter professional, technical, or managerial jobs which 
normally require college training (Table 2). 

Other studies have reported similar data. A USDA study made in 
1962 in 32 states showed that 37 percent of all white farm youth ex- 
pected to go to college (Moore, et al., 1964). In a 1957 Wisconsin 
study, 37 percent of 10,322 high school seniors interviewed said they 
expected to attend college (Sewell and Haller, 1965). In a 1959 Ken- 


1 Mechanical Reasoning, Form A. The Psychological Corporation, New York. 
1947. 

2 7PAT-16PF Form A. Institute of Personality and Ability Testing, Cham- 
paign. 1962. 
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tucky study of 451 farm youth, 35 percent of the boys and 29 percent 
of the girls expected to go to college (Schwartzweller, 1960). A 
Minnesota study made in 1961 showed that 41 percent of the 44,756 
youth in the sample expected to go to college (Taves and Coller, 1963). 

In view of these studies it seems reasonable to regard 41 percent 
of the rural high school youth in this study as realistically planning to 
go to college. These 41 percent were designated as the college prone for 
the purposes of this study and the remaining 59 percent as the non- 
college prone. In the remainder of this bulletin they will be referred 
to as the “CP” and the ‘““NCP” respectively. 

The fact that 61 percent of the youth indicated that they wanted to 
go to college but only 41 percent expected to do so may be explained 
by regarding the question, “I do or do not want to go to college,” as 
an idealistic one. Thus, 61 percent of the youth idealistically wanted 
to go to college. The question, “What kind of training is expected,” 
can be regarded as the realistic one. Thus, only 41 percent of the youth 
expected to go to college. The 20-percentage-point difference between 
desire and expectation may also have partly come about because of a 
misinterpretation of the questionnaire. 


Method of analysis of data. The data were programmed on com- 
puter punch cards. This resulted in computation of simple frequencies; 
Chi-square tests of significant differences; Pearsonian coefficients of 
correlation between all variables, especially those on academic, me- 
chanical aptitude, personality, and occupational aspiration scores; oc- 
cupational, educational, and social participation ratings; and socio- 
economic and social status scores. 

The simple frequencies were based on six categories: CP, NCP, 
farm, nonfarm, male, and female. Zero-order correlations were com- 
puted to determine statistically significant relations for the total sample 
on academic competence, mechanical aptitude, the 16 personality factors, 
occupational aspirations, socioeconomic status, and a number of other 
indexes. Chi-square tests of significance were computed to determine 
differences between the CP and the NCP. Any Chi-square value with a 
p of 0.05 or smaller indicates that the difference between the CP and the 
NCP is statistically significant (Hagood and Price, 1952. p. 3/2ff). 
For the 2,929 usable sets of data in the sample the critical ratio was 
0.047 in a two-tailed test. Any coefficient above 0.047 was considered 
to be significant at the 0.01 level of probability. 

In order to provide a frame of reference for studying what types of 
training those not expecting to go to college needed, the differences be- 
tween them and those planning to go to college were determined using 
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a number of indexes. The discussion of these differences comprises the 
main part of this bulletin. Differentials were also determined with 
respect to the tests used for determining academic and vocational com- 
petence and measures of personality and of aspirations. It was assumed 
that if the NCP fell below the CP in any of these respects, these differ- 
ences would indicate training needed for fitness for occupations. The 
results can be used for guidelines in counseling rural youth who do not 
plan to go to college in determining the nature of the future training 
they should seek. 


FAMILY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COLLEGE 
AND NON-COLLEGE PRONE 


Residence, farm size, and ownership. Residence of the youth was 
about equally divided between rural farm, rural nonfarm, and town. 
Thirty-one percent of the youth in the study lived on farms, 39 percent 
lived in the open country or in small villages, and 30 percent lived in 
towns predominantly dependent on farming (Table 3). 

The farms on which the youth lived were mostly of the family farm 
type where most of the farm work was done by members of the family. 
Eighty-seven percent of these farms were under 340 acres, 33 percent 
under 100 acres, and 13 percent over 340 acres. The CP youth, in sig- 
nificantly higher percentages, lived on farms over 180 acres in size than 
did the NCP (Table 4). , 


The families of the youth. Eighty-three percent of the youth lived 
at home with their parents and 5 percent of the families with both par- 


Table 3. — Residence, Farm Size, and Tenure 
of the Families of the Youth 


eo ———————————OO0— “OOO 


Percent Chi- 
Number total CP NCP square 
RESUOSTICS welerelelersreratetsiete)syets/elelatetetela a 2,929 100 (N=1,204) (N=1,725) 
Living on farms......esccocsece 919 ayik Si 32 
Country, Nonfarm......seseeeeee 285 10 8 11 17.118 
Wallilste (ah oobopuboraoenccdb dda oe 846 29 27 30 " 
DOWD steleieca eters slevareteietolelele ste suetersieyes© 879 30 34 27 
PAU GZ ac ciehe statis el eie ele wionsterers: slave 877 100 (N=360) (N=517) 
Under 100 acres... .occccceccecs 293 33) 2 38 
lout < Gay AHO) alergSSS Gao pgudnadn sor 226 26 25 26 21.772 
LSL tor S40 aCreSrccmsicie eelsio <lele'e 242 28 30 26 a 
341 acres and OVED J. cccscce vn 116 13 18 10 
Farm tenure of father or guardian peal 100 (N=313) (N=408) 
TLE Gwiieie cs ole eiarciereletelatalofele:sisiele 428 59 62 57 
Pari Owneis’s cieicis= 6 les/eles'ciel e) sina 78 a ah sa: 3.10? 
Pal cenantes este sia ais alee visletererels 162 23 22 23 fs 
OES occ ele satel etat sieve sielereiectereratasa 53 ih 5 9 


ane = SS Sas SOIL Not significant. 
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ents in the home also had one adult dependent. Only 8 percent lived 
with only one parent and 4 percent lived with relatives such as grand- 
parents, uncles, or aunts. Eighty-seven percent of the CP and 80 per- 
cent of the NCP lived at home with their parents (Table 5). 


Table 4. Average Size of Farm, Average Value of Farmland per Acre, 
and Proportion of Tenancy on Farmland in the Eight Counties 
in the Study 


Average acres Average value Percent of Average age 
County 
per famn per acre tenancy of operator 
Alexander......... 241.2 $155.96 23.4 52.4 
PULASK1 <cincis cle cee s 204.8 153.46 10.5 54.0 
Prankliniy. sss ccs 154.3 162055 5.8 5255 
Calhoun. ..-.....5- 181.8 133.86 ALS} SS 5215 
Moultrie....-ccese 246.1 537.47 35.0 49.4 
Marshall ccs ecccse 246.5 409.79 49.8 49.2 
Welaesis6 Go6 oO GUCUNEE 243.4 296.44 S105 49.8 
Carroll a sisicie's sone PAVE) 260.18 Si)oab 47.9 
SEAtC Ceipeeecces Go PPAR) 363.98 30.4 50.0 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1967. 


Table 5. — Characteristics of the Families of the Youth 


Percent Chi- 


With whan homes are made 


OWN Parents... csecces « AHH DS TeACese 83 87 80 
Own parents and one adult dependent. 5 4 5 27.69% 
Qneepavent omy cr. > = 1s «/clel> © o's «ts elsi= 8 6 10 7 
OENSESHe cle sicteyerels sre ates teh eters ereve: eievoraperere 4 3 5 
Number in family at home 
PI WO TOE LLCWGL ja\s sleie(sis.cisie\e cls oie/cisis sraheretots 5 4 6 
MGS Oe LOU si's)s stersls tvs ss s:61e1e\s161e/e\ e900 50 52 45 
Brive sO Gasca ee ee alee owe teelocrie ete eis 29 30 29 18.59 
Seven Gia MON Cars. a reves sso) si sia aio te vie esi elersie ial. 10 14 
No answer.......... Sroreipishersnstsieisrsrsisietare 5 4 6 
Number in family away from hame 
INSTAL S65 GAAS OEIC DOS 0 AO OR aa ORO 44 53 40 
Oiand Dinan 0 BOCA OOS Cree Etre eae 20 22 20 
WOM CHE ELIT COME rete cai siafe aye Gis ere ae ace ae 16 12 19 Bao 
CREE ROE MOLES ale ce ete alt eicleo.sne!o 6 fs) eee ere 9 4 9 
WGQMAT SWE elalste leis aie cscs. s.s <\o1s.s.0.s e sieie aie LL 9 mE 
Number of brothers in the family 
NBG ste crete enk.e ata NOC EEO CREDO GDI aS 30 Sy 26 
OPO OWS ol ateis faieie a ais eis: eis ai sieie, s[9) 6:6 <0) 50 52 50 13 56> 
MK CSTOR MOLE ess sc 6 sists ee hieisie csice sve 14 11 L677: 7 
ING CTAS WEN siete tele ete etelevera elise sisi vere sco ieiecese 6 5 8 
Number of sisters in the family 
INSINS OG GU aS COCO Or OO opiGogdoa cn 32 35 29 
One TORR EWO eierait cin coke tectevelsys\acere cous ‘siiel sie. ars 48 50 47 24.98¢ 
Three or more......... Bete eiarereie ts) svaieye’ ois 14 10 16 : 
No answer......... (pr A OOOOH aietars 6 5 8 
> nana mmomomauas,»>>a>aaaaaee 
ete 3p =) 001.° Pri] 2) p <-.01.. ~ BE =. 2; p< .001. 
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The average family consisted of two parents and two children. About 
40 percent of the families had three or more children. Families with 
CP youth were significantly smaller than those with NCP youth. “Le 
majority of the families (64 percent) had no one or only one youth 
living away from home, 44 percent had none living away from home, 
and only 9 percent had four or more away from home. 

Youth in NCP families had left home in significantly larger num- 
bers than CP youth. Significantly fewer of the CP had brothers and 
sisters living at home. 


Age and sex of youth. The majority (53 percent) of the youth 
were 17 years of age when the data were collected. Twenty-six percent 
were 16 years old (mostly juniors) and 18 percent were 18 years old 
(mostly seniors). Fifty-three percent were males and 47 percent were 
females. The CP, in significantly higher percentages, were younger 
than the NCP and there were significantly more males than females 
among the CP (Table 6). 

Fifty-eight percent of the youth in the sample were juniors and 42 
percent were seniors. This is because some youth drop out, even in 


Table 6.— Age, Sex, Residence, and Class in School of the Youth, 
and Country of Birth of Parents of the Youth 


| Percent Chi- 
i Total CP NCP e 
Age in years 
MGM ANIC, UNG wie sielere ofera s crersteietel« 782 26 Zk 26 
U7 araleteretatatersvsteleleteieie nies erere ev clee 1,534 53 56 50 b 
HSS ava are lalelerereratcharerese crakere ereinieteraiel= 534 18 16 20 39.40 
HO FandvOVeDciseie sie siete eleleleiete 63 2 (a) 3 
ING) GMISWeleresiselolethielafelelersisteln eters 16 L All ib 
Sex 
Malena. sc ciciclaye olelais e'e’ele. slaleie slelere DAS a) 60 48 37.96° 
eM tie cielo iotetetelorsislectiale'slerelerate 1,384 47 40 52 ig 
Farm--nonfamn 
AT eave etetetel siete sletereiestairetersieratce 919 Sil shil 32 d 
NOME ATM ere sicleleistelsiere < s/eie nie mieiersl PONG) 69 69 68 305 


Country of birth of parents 
Father 
Within United States....... 27139 94 98 94 
Outside United States...... 40 1 a ab 
5 


Mother 
Within United States....... 2,745 94 93 95 
Outside United States...... 39 a als 1 
6 4 


aLess than 0.5 percent. pf = 3; p< .001. “Df = 1; p < .001. 
WNot significant. 
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their junior year. Thus the proportion who were seniors is significantly 
higher for the CP than for the NCP. 

There was no significant difference in college proneness between 
youth whose parents were engaged in farming and youth whose parents 
were otherwise employed. 


Occupations held by fathers of the youth and parental satisfac- 
tion with these occupations. The highest percentage (41) of the fa- 
thers’ occupations was in the blue-collar area (foreman, craftsman, and 
farming-allied). By adding the next lower class (operative, laborer), 66 
percent would be included. In the nation as a whole only 34 percent of 
the labor force was in the blue-collar area in 1963 (Table 1). It is thus 
obvious that there is a higher percentage of blue-collar workers in rural 
areas than in urban areas. Differences are also apparent between the 
occupations of the fathers of the CP and the fathers of the NCP. 
Significantly higher percentages of the latter were in the foreman, 
craftsman, farming-allied, operative, and labor classes (Table 7). 

Fathers of the CP youth tended to keep their jobs longer than those 
of the NCP, and those of the CP had had fewer different jobs in their 
lifetimes. This indicates greater occupational stability on the part of 
fathers of the CP youth. 

The parents of about 80 percent of the youth were quite well satis- 
fied with the occupations held by the breadwinner. More of the mothers 
than the fathers were not well satisfied. A higher percentage of the par- 
ents of the CP was completely satisfied with the father’s occupation than 
was the case of the parents of the NCP. 


The social and economic status of the family. Significant differ- 
ences between the families of the CP and those of the NCP were 
found with respect to home ownership, socioeconomic status, social 
status, ability to support the family, and ability to send the youth to 
college. 

Only 21 percent of the parents of the youth included in this study 
reported they lived in rented homes. The CP, in higher proportions 
than the NCP, lived in owned homes (Table 8). 

The socioeconomic status index (Sewell, 1943) is a better measure 
of economic status of the family than home ownership. This measure 
also shows that there were significant differences between the CP and 
the NCP in such scores. Over half of the CP rated 89 or more points 
(out of a possible total of 98 points), while 61 percent of the NCP 
rated below 88. A high socioeconomic index also indicates that the 
family scored high on home quality, home conveniences, home facilities, 
communication facilities, education, and church attendance. 
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Table 7. — Occupational Class, Years Worked in Present Job, 
and Satisfaction With Father’s Occupation 
of the Families of the Youth 


e000 


; ; F Percent Chi- 
Occupational situation Total Cp NCP = 
Occupation of father 

Professional, technical, managerial...... 16 24 10 

Clerical, sales, SELViCE..--.-eeeeeeeeee . 10 iL 8 b 

Foreman, craftsman, farming-allied....... Al 39 42 138.27 

Operative, laborer, armed Services....... 25 19 29 

All others......0-- stavdieve ave eieatashavere ais aieioe On 8 a ee 
Years worked in present job 

PLVGl Oise eWeGee alas « clsis) ele sie lelelelelehetursvere e/a sis 14 12 a5 

Gail OMe oie le aieralaieretalere tele) stavehelain sve sletetatet alata (sine eeee2 a3 IZ 

Pll mis teveiel ere vavatelaie iste tala ieraiats etetsieterersia Kgecssasie 2S 13 3 

16-20..... CaS Pee centre Pate Ae 22 19 15.09° 

Pil 0 aye tetiers aleve cisistetetersiaveteneieruiciaieter stataeneleeiaiche aly: 19 15 

More than 30..... eYealevsisieleis De ateeiela aistetete nies 8 8 7 

NO ANSWEY......cece ete verera erals)afate eels Sieyelsisiaies 16 lis} 19 
Number of past occupations 

(NOMGiete sielapaters eins Dialeicte’ sle'sierelefaneie eieravars (eerste é 20 23 Ay) 

Onaureteratsieteieie efe siotoisiots  siereteratetere terete s ateelsversiare 36 35 37 d 

TWORO INOL Ss elalels/eleieie Reve cintoreie ride crete seuss arate 27 29 26 : 47.05 

Don't know OF NO ANSWEL..cceecceeseceeee a LG alg} 18 
How parents look upon father's job* 

4 or fewer points.......--e-- Fosomeonvoon ks 15 20 

BOE MG) TOOLS sel ola etal step=ieleteler ceccsummancacs, Be 31 32 21 274 

ROIS) POU apeievercietalets =] ere) cele siatereters Apmipoo | ee) 44 37 " 

NO ANSWEL..cceccccccncess avereta/otetetare Rate arsiclen mee 10 ‘la 
SS eee ee 
Father's and mother's Father Mother 

satisfaction Percent Chi- Percent Chi- 

with father's job Totallwelee NCP square Total CP NCP e 
Not well) satisiied..t.. 6 8 18 15 20 
Fairly well satisfied.. 44 42 46 14.634 32 31 32 18.274 
Completely satisfied... 40 43 37 : 39 44 37 * 
INONANSWET eles) elalsiaiaicislelsier 9 9 2) A 10 ne 
er eS 

a : : b c d iw 
Composite index. DE="4sypea O0Le DE = Seep re Oke DE = 237 pra 200k. 


Differences in the index for social status also showed that more of 
the CP lived in higher-status families than was the case with NCP. This 
index is based on the North-Hatt rating for social status based on 
parental educational attainment, home quality, home facilities, com- 
munication facilities, and mean occupation status of the father (Haller 
and Miller, 1963). 

Even though only 5 percent of the youth reported the family too 
poor to provide for family needs, significantly higher percentages of 
the NCP youth reported that this was the case. It was also found that 
20 percent of the CP youth and 29 percent of the NCP youth thought 
that their families were too poor to send them to college. There were 
wide differences between the counties in ability of the wage earner to 
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Table 8. — Social and Economic Situation of the Families of the Youth 


Percent Chi- 
Total CP NCP square 
Tenure of home or farm 
RTE apepetele ware ciel crercters olere’ ole eievereleveter vic eve'e 21 19 23 7,434 
CORT ICCletetetetereicterasicters raises sieve |e oia’s evers (ele s’ ele ever 78 80 76 ; 
Sociceconanic status rating? 
BOMCOMPOMDOMTIES a: cietsloie/s efaicle sie 0\s\a/e s+ .0's:0\ ee all 6 16 
OM COMO SED ONTIEG alors els ieie'eie olelale/sle's ¢.sicie'sicr< a Al 32 45 228.36° 
SIE Om Im PORES wists ereleys s\elelerele efele ~ els v’s.e 616 Si 53 26 
Social status rating© 
CMC OMUA MOOUSLES ere e tera wiete sin.cls' ale a sioleisieyee a 33 24 39 
Ha} ize) JS) Veehtoks is oon a ODO ROU OOOO 46 52 Al 169.77° 
ISG) (76) USS) (sebliheesonoe coo OOS cme COCO 6 12 2 
Ability to provide for family needs 
OOM OOOL wie wreleis sis e\sie le sleieis sicieie cia sis. siclsivicie 5 3} Ti 15.68f 
ING ERE OC SOO I stale ietatel vicielelsleicisivisiclereinicle/aieleiaie 91 92 90 " 
Ability to provide college for youth 
TOO POOL. secs ccs cece ccc cccc cc cccccecs 25 20 29 31.46£ 
INDESEOONPOO wteleicloislsllsle\wiclcle iv onic swisicwe © 70 74 67 . 


4Nonrespondents not included. bsee Sewell, 1943. 
North-Hatt rating for social status. See Haller and Miller, 1963. 
dppf = 1; p<.0l. °D£ = 2; p< .001. ‘fpf = 1; p < .001. 


support the family. In April, 1964, 4.2 percent of the state’s total popu- 
lation was on public assistance. But in Alexander County it was 21.3 
percent, in Pulaski County, 23.7 percent, and in Franklin County 10.5 
percent. This compared with 5.7 percent in Calhoun County, 3.0 per- 
cent in Moultrie County, 1.9 percent in Marshall County, 2.0 percent in 
Mercer County, and 0.8 percent in Carroll County. 


DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


The extent to which the youth or their parents take active part and 
acquire leadership and prestige in school activities is related to college 
proneness. Also, the number and types of friends youth make among 
adults and the prestige of those adults are factors related to the choice 
of the youth in considering post-high school education or jobs. 


Location of schools attended. The majority (61 percent) of the 
students in this study came from open country and village elementary 
schools, and a higher percent of these were NCP. Also, 56 percent 
of the NCP and 50 percent of the CP youth attended high schools in 
villages or open country areas (Table 9). 

Education of parents. The education of parents also has an im- 


portant influence on the educational or occupational choices of the 
youth. A majority (56 percent) of the fathers but only 46 percent of 
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Table 9. — Location of Schools Attended by the Youth 


Percent* Chi- 
Total CP NCP square 
Elementary school 
Open COUNtYy...-+-seeeeeeeeee 10 10 10 b 
Village...eeeeseececseesecece 51 48 53 9.88 
Town or small city..------++> 38 41 36 
High school 
Village or open country------ 53 50 56 13.09° 
Town or small City--------++:- 46 50 43 7 


aNonrespondents not included. 
bpe='2: p < 01.) De = typ <-00l, 


the mothers did not finish high school. Although 28 percent of the 
fathers and 39 percent of the mothers finished high school, only 13 per- 
cent of the fathers and 14 percent of the mothers had gone to college 
(Table 10). 

Fifty-six percent of the fathers and 68 percent of the mothers of 
the CP youth had finished high school and had at least entered college. 
This compares with only 32 percent of the fathers and 41 percent of the 
mothers of NCP youth. 


Parental satisfaction with own education. Significantly higher 
proportions of the parents of the CP were completely satisfied with 
their own educational attainments. Higher percentages of the parents 
of the NCP were not very well satisfied. When scaled on the basis of 
an index, the difference in percentages was also significant (Table 10). 


Church participation. Sixty-nine percent of the youth in the 
sample said they were church members and 64 percent said that they 
regularly attended church. 

All major denominations were represented by those youth claiming 
church membership. Ten percent of the youth did not indicate to which 
denomination they belonged. The CP were members of churches in 
significantly higher proportions than were the NCP (Tabletige 

Youth reported they attended church in higher percentages than was 
reported by them for their fathers, but the percentages were the same 
for their mothers. CP youth attended church in significantly higher 
percentages than did the NCP youth. Likewise, fathers and mothers 
of CP youth were reported to attend church in significantly higher per- 
centages than did parents of NCP youth. 


Participation of rural youth in school and community activities. 
The extent of youth involvement has a direct bearing on status in his 
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Table 10. — Grade Attainment in School and Satisfaction 
With Educational Attainment by Parents of the Youth 


Fathers Mothers 
Percent# Chi- Percent? Chi- 
Total) CP NCP are Totalnee NCP are 
Attainment 
8th grade or less..... 39 Dal 46 26 16 33 
Grades 9 to ll.......- iy 15 18 b 20 a5 24 b 
12th grade....---+-++- 28 SS) 24 282e 5 39 45 34 Px AMG) 
Some college and 
college degree..---- a3) 23 8 14 23 7 
Satisfaction 
Not very well 
satisfied...----eee 21 18 23 a ANS) 13 16 e 
Well enough satisfied. 51 49 52 24.02 54 52 57 20.79 
Campletely satisfied.. 23 27 20 28 30 2 
Percent (fathers and mothers) * Chi- 
Total CP. NCP square 
Attainment 
A to 10 points.....-.++--+: 33 19 43 
ty ron la points.....%-+-+-- 28 27 29 2261s. 
14 to 16 points........-++-- 36 52 24 
Satisfaction 
2 or fewer points......---- 12 9 13 
Bi fo. 6 pointes s+... esse ee 55 52 58 34.56° 
7 or 8 points......-------- 27 32 23 
anonrespondents not included. 
Bpg = 3; p < -001. “DE = 2; p< .001. 
Table 11. — Church Participation and Church Preference 
of the Youth and Their Parents 
Percent? Chi- 
Total CP NCP e 
Youth 
ME RPEE ER te cee silane conse een asers cesses 69 73 oe eer 
Nonmembership....-2eseecceesscrcesereserrseee 25 20 23) 
Atbendance.).s+ressssesccce secs er reteset lll 64 76 56 113 51> 
Nonattendance.....sseceecc cece e cere srrersree 33 22, 41 " 
Parents 
Father's attendance....--+-seeseersescrrresce 45 54 39 64 20? 
Father's nonattendance...---+-erereereecerces 48 40 54 2 
Mother's attendance......--eseereeseresrrereee 64 ie Sy 62 97> 
Mother's nonattendance...--++--sserreererecee 24 26 40 2 
Church preference of youth who were members 
Baptist...--seseceeesereeee ic talelelaisls eie'e!slelarereive 22 20 23 
Methodist...---scseseerereceree SOG HU OOOOOOD . 17 20 14 
Catholic. ....sccecerecerercrecs deco ap ouGeoNe claie i lak 
Presbyterian..---++++seesee Mewieiesisieislererssiereieie)s 8 9 7 c 
Lutheran. .....eccsseecees Bite aiatokaveia siavevelehece’s sie 5 7 5 7 31.68 
Protestant (denomination not specified) -..--- 4 4 4 5 
OM SWEES can oI ON SDOPDOUNC OU dO OTOL OODROIG SOOO 21 22 20 
Not reported.....--- eretnreraie LOOBEDGONIOOGGODE ve LO 8 age 


aNonrespondents not included. 
bof = 1; p< .001. Df = 7; p < -001. 
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social group. Various indexes were used to indicate the extent of this 
involvement. These included participation in school club activities, in 
church and community clubs, in extracurricular school activities, and 
in leadership activities. The opportunity was given to each youth to 
rate himself in leadership activities and prestige in his school com- 
munity. In every case the differences between the CP and the NCP 
were significant (Table 12). 

It was found that the majority were low participators with 74 per- 
cent of the NCP and 52 percent of the CP participating in five or fewer 
school club activities. 

Almost twice as many of the NCP as CP participated in five or 
fewer church and community clubs and organizations, while twice as 
many of the CP participated in four or more school extracurricular 
activities. Over three times more CP than NCP rated themselves as 
above average in leadership and, although the majority of the youth 
rated themselves low in prestige, 38 percent of the CP compared with 
only 20 percent of the NCP rated themselves above 5 points in prestige. 


Family and peer group influences. Youth have the highest num- 
ber of social contacts in their family and peer groups. To get an indica- 
tion of the influences of these groups, the youth were asked to give the 
number of friends and the number of admired adults they claimed, their 


Table 12. — Participation in School and Church Activities 
and Leadership and Prestige Ratings of the Youth 


eee ——00—_ 0 ——S—ssooOoOooanaoanaa==som="|] 


Percent* Chi- 
Total cP NCP square 

School club activities 
WiVE OV VESWEIS aie o.01a.0 41 sfetarscinie 6 = e/elwints alse 65 52 74 b 
SUSE EO CEM cla cate sielere oc shalersissere eis ofa retsis vara 17 23 ile 335.04 
MILGVEN OLS s atoiererevereieleraretereietarersiaeieleiar= 14 22 8 

Church and community clubs 
BAVEMOl £OWweLG = aie ctelelele[overs eusts eon aiecesieelaye 42 29 50 b 
Sissy tober Aetslete oie sinia'a sicle s s:acsie warsiee ‘eters. 19 21 19 196.22 
MleVEN (OG MOL is sisje cs siscs\6ie vis sie elvininieve sa 36 48 26 

School extracurricular activities 
NOG: OF One aie talete etersis elevate wie ia/eiiarelalevelaielera.e 36 26 42 b 
TWO: OI GHECE arc fore icreie leis ele sche elavetaieieleve/etels 38 43 34 134.15 
POUENOE: MOLE eters -o/s/6 4 eiejaie eee otal ay dtpta tote alal.e 18 26 ale! 

Leadership self-rating 
Below AVELAGS vive ccc cnccccnccncevieccee ou algb 28 b 
POU) AVELAGS's piclajelcia s s)ateiavcievereivie ws lele ele 65 66 64 232.78 
BDOVE AVELAGS. .. cee cece rc cccccccccees 10 18 5 

Prestige self-rating 
5 or fewer points....-.ceeeeececececes 64 ey 69 b 
G6) £01 9) POUMES Bie wien. =!ele/siela cieinime oie)ete)siale 21 2 16 104.48 
10 of more POINTS... .cesececcecreceees 7 AE 4 


@Nonrespondents not included. bp¢ =) 23 p< 001; 
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relationship to the admired adults, and the occupational status held by 
them. 

Ten or fewer friends were claimed by 69 percent of the youth and 
39 percent reported they had fewer than six. Also, about the same per- 
centages of the CP and the NCP claimed about the same number of 
friends (Table 13). It appears, therefore, that the number of friends 
cannot be regarded as a factor in college proneness. It is, rather, the 
type of friends that is of most importance. 

There were significant differences in the number and occupational 
prestige rating of admired adults and the youth’s kin-relationship to 
these adults. The CP were found to have more admired adults than the 
NCP. Even though the majority of all youth (55 percent) were not 
kin-related to admired adults, more of the CP (61 percent) were not 
so related. Kin-relationships were probably more of an influence on 
decisions made by NCP than by the CP in view of the Chi-square 
values shown in Tables 7 and 13. 

Occupational prestige ratings of admired adults were probably of 
even more importance than kin-relationships. Tables 7 and 13 show that 
significantly higher percentages of the fathers of the NCP than the 
fathers of the CP were low in occupational rank. Likewise, signifi- 
cantly higher percentages of the kin-relatives of the NCP were low in 
occupational rank. 


Table 13. — Relationships of the Youth With Friends 
and Admired Adults 


Percent? Chi- 
Total CP NCP square 
Friends claimed by youth 
Five oF fewer.cecccccccccscccccceccs 39 37 39 
CS A Ose ee ee ee 30 31 30 2.24° 
Eleven OF MOLGeecececcscsccccccccces 23 23 24 
Admired adults claimed by youth 
TWO OL LEWEE s sivcisnccccccovcvocsseces 29 26 S2 d 
MATES ON LOUK s.cce ec scciccvvensieccce 35 36 34 Les 22 
Five OF MOLC...ccscccsccecceccceccns 27 30 25 
Kin relationship of admired 
youth to youth 
Mostly kin......coccccceccereccccece 26 20 30 a 
Equally kin and non-kin.......----+- 10 10 10 45.24 
Mostly non-kin....-sesecceeeeeceeese 55 61 50 
Occupational prestige rating 
of admired adults? 
35 or fewer points....----eeeeeeeeee 6 3 9 
BQO S2 OUT s secs ees ssceewecrces 26 16 34 207.10° 
53 to 70 pOintS...cssseeeeeeeeceeeee 48 58 40 
J1 OF MOLE POINTS. coeserereeeeeeeees 10 14 7 


4Nonrespondents not included. bNorth-Hatt (NORC) rating scale. 
Cpg = 2; not significant. “pf = 2; p< .001. °D£ = 3; p< .001. 
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Youth’s appraisal of teachers’ influence. Teachers’ influence ap- 
pears to be a differential factor, favoring the CP youth. Differences 
between them and the NCP are significant on all five aspects of in- 
fluence tested — making students feel wanted, earnings students’ re- 
spect, indicating to the students a thorough grasp of the field taught, 
making students want to learn, and understanding the students’ strong 
and weak points (Table 14). 

Most of the 31 schools included in the study offered programs de- 
signed primarily to prepare the students for college. This may have 
been a factor in influencing the students’ responses, for those who were 
not thinking of going to college may have felt that the primary concern 
of the teachers was for those preparing for college. 


Table 14. — Effectiveness of Teachers in School as Seen by the Youth 


a ee ae CO 
Percent Chi- 
Total CP NCP e 


Helpfulness of teachers 
Made students feel wanted 


HAM We rateteevaters Rais oveje vers evaiaye siecene ters Sie els eTetea ernie ers 15 18 ig} 
MOS tee nic cleie ee) cris ee a) clels ol eie) oleta! i einelai(siel/=se\@iehel@ 41 46 38 b 
Gagne oe kee Os. ten eee eee 36 30 39 ae 
INGHE Vale oc s ccc eelstel ne -e(eis erejare eishetmisie svelsr ene eilvacusisiare 4 4 7 

Earned students’ sincere respect 
IMO, panaeHo DOC OUNOG CUnDUnCH ODO ONC UCU GOGROOn al} ass} 13 


Showed thorough grasp of field 


ET Me So eeaee Rh aes tee Mert ee eee eee 16 14 7 
Histoire Mia Scotts aries Ae ee nen eae 42 49 38 b 
ae ad MINA CET Ye IR Es a ee 35 33 36 aoe 


NOME sais clajeiererolalle since ince eveiniese wie eiaKCeueenelnieleie lei sssimiale 4 2 6 
Made students want to learn 
NV ees oferetetee etovainisi sis sielsoleious ete ie iiss sinvsiwlsicgerein= aie 13 13 14 
Wesieynooocdden BP reitave feist fares slateliey noliega st caloleieisestanets 37, 43 34 b 
Sake Mee Pe cat en eg ae 43 Al 44 2e= 
NOMS: co nee clelelevci= ait wlclwleletcieleisia «minis ejeis.c'el)sieiai=.s 4 2 5 
Understood students' strong and weak points 
All Wevere.s <a)<ialetoleloiae/e se! oje//eia\el=1= “aacacuaedoune. — a 12 
Most tie ccsiscerg iets ioletoisce ce iee-s oie saleie/a eelesieis.«)sishefele exe 34 38 32 b 
oe RR og Mee ns 44 45 43 oe 
NOTIG S oeecleie nisislersiaisielers cle elsjeceteiviejorelsiseieie sieisiee/s i 4 9 
oe. 
Correlations© 
Nature of helpfulness of teacherS....-+-+-+-++e-+ A B Cc D 
Farned students' sincere respect...---eseerere ~54 Jac 
Made students want to learn....--- pioteleraielersietet ~47 23 siete 
Understood students' strong and weak points.. - 46 -47 -49 AOS 
Showed thorough grasp of field..... bddotn cod 59 -46 -43 46 


ee 


aNonrespondents not included. 

bog = 3; p < .001. 

CA = Made students feel wanted; B = Earned students' sincere respect; C = Made 
students want to learn; D = Understood students' strong and weak points. 
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FUTURE EDUCATIONAL AND JOB PLANS 


Post-high school educational plans. Some type of education be- 
yond high school was desired by 76 percent of all of the youth ques- 
tioned. Only 21 percent said they did not desire further education. 
Forty-one percent indicated university or college as the place to obtain 
such education and 27 percent indicated preference for business or 
trade schools. Forty-two percent of the NCP youth preferred business 
or trade institutions and 2 percent of all youth questioned hoped to get 
in-service training. Most of these thought they would find such train- 
ing in the armed services (Table 15). 


Table 15. — Educational and Training Aspirations of the Youth 


———————E SS ETE are 


Percent# Chi- 
Total CP NCP square 
Post-high school education desired.........+-+-- 76 95 63 395.37° 
Post-high school education not desired......... ae ib 4 33 z 
Where can post-high school education be secured 
University or COllege.....-.seeeee reece cecrece 43 86 3 
Business or trade school......seccccceescosees 27 5 42 1,151.56° 
On job, armed forces, and others..........-+--- 2 (b) 4 vf i 
INGE KROWIs sec cic cic siele clvicic vies cicclsclcciwsccscccecce 5 4 6 
How far away can youth go to get 
post-high school education 
Under 10 miles from home....... Dears cisieisrerseis, & 30 43 pp e 
Under 100 miles from home..........---+e+--ees 3} 21 8 3376 
Over 100 miles fram hame.......ceeeeeeeesecece 19 21 7 
Certainty of plans 
Completely certain.......-.seeeeee eee ceceeeces 64 72 57 41.28° 
Not very Certain......e ese ee cece cece r er ececes 20 16 23 a 
Additional courses desired 
Physical, biological, and social 
SCIENCE COULSES...cceccercccccesscecsscccces 13 18 3) 
Humanities and professional courses.......-.-- 18 37 9 d 
Engineering and farming courses.......-----+++- 6 10 9 404.53 
Business and other courses.......---+sseeecces ily 5 18 
Not known and none....-.--ee--e0- aise oiere aaterereiave 20 Zab 19 
Degrees or other recognition desired 
Bachelor's, master's, or doctor's degree...... 42 81 15 487.94° 
Specialized, other, and none..........-.- sieteiale 36 10 56 5 
Fathers' desires Mothers’ desires 
Percent# Chi- Percent* Chi- 
Total CP NCP square Total CP NCP e 


No encouragement 
to continue education... 24 11 33 14 4 22 
Some encouragement ‘4 
to continue education... 21 14 26 355.73 22 13 28 Bel)oiks} 
Strong encouragement 
to continue education... 47 67 34 60 78 46 
Se ee SA Da A, ana 
aNonrespondents not included. PLess than 0.5 percent. 
cDf = 2; p< .02. .4Df = 1; p < .001. 
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Of especial interest is the encouragement given by parents to the 
youth in continuing their schooling. The differences between the CP 
and the NCP were significant. Sixty-seven percent of the fathers and 
78 percent of the mothers of the CP youth encouraged their youth to 
continue in school. Only 34 percent of the fathers and 46 percent of 
the mothers of the NCP youth did so. Higher percentages of the par- 
ents of the NCP suggested to the youth that they leave school. 

Sixty-four percent of the CP and 30 percent of NCP said they could 
get the education they desired within 100 miles of home. More than 
half of the NCP youth did not answer this question, perhaps implying 
that they did not know where to get the desired training. 


Certainty of plans. Two-thirds of all youth said they were cer- 
tain about plans for going or not going to college, but higher proportions 
of the CP youth expressed this certainty. Over 20 percent of the NCP 
youth said they were not very certain. 


Course work desired. Fifty-four percent of all youth reported 
they would liked to have had more or different course work than they 
had the chance to take while in high school. The CP, in higher per- 
centages than the NCP, desired more work in the natural and social 
sciences and in the humanities and professional areas. More of the 
NCP desired more training in business and vocational areas. Only 15 
percent of the CP youth, compared with 27 percent of the NCP, indi- 
cated that they desired additional courses in the engineering, agricul- 
tural, and business areas. As in the case of certainty of plans, about 
20 percent of both CP and NCP said they did not know what additional 
education, if any, they needed. 


Post-high school occupational plans. Forty-one percent of the 
youth planned to go into the professional, technical, and managerial 
fields. When asked what their specific aspirations for jobs were, 71 
percent of the CP youth reported they hoped to go into professional, 
technical, and managerial occupations; 15 percent gave no answer; and 
14 percent mentioned jobs not requiring college training. On the other 
hand, 61 percent of the NCP youth reported they expected to get jobs 
below the professional, technical, and managerial area. Twenty percent 
did not know or did not answer and 19 percent hoped to get the higher- 
class jobs even though not expecting to go to college (Table 16). 

Sixty-five percent of the CP and 63 percent of the NCP were not 
certain about their choice. Yet 73 percent of the CP and 65 percent of 
the NCP said that they had given a great deal of thought to the matter. 
Farming was a choice of only 5 percent of both the CP and the NCP. 
This may be so because it is difficult today to get a start in farming. 
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Table 16.— Types of Jobs Considered by the Youth 
eeaos0=$M$MSa9SS Ss 


Percent Chi- 
Total CP NCP. square 
Occupation youth hoped to enter 
Professional, technical, managerial............. 41 71 19 
ClexrtCal SALES SELV ICO sc. oss Seciceciocecsccee 2 15 4 22 
Craftsman, foreman, farming-allied, emer 23 9 34 866.54 
Operative and skilled labor, armed forces....... 3 a 5 
Not known and no response......... clislehotete (ereteieleievale 18 iS 20 
Certainty of choice® 


Gee Bll 56. G6 506 5 GONOOO DEO OURO CBS AGL ne ne aeecae 33 30 34 


Thought given to choice 
PEC IS CCl EACH Westen ofe. ace cts <a ci sieves 3) t)iaie re a¥eiacavere’e siete:s wiersie sche 69 73 65 


d 
Lo Pogiey ah POAC ld ae ees nae ae a mR . 28 22 33 e880 


NGS SPONSE ore retain ois ieiolc(aia'shis/a,siaie- siete 6 61ers wiélels eiale.oe.c a5 14 16 
Number of different occupations thought of? 
BWC Citam TICS las ‘efatatolelste’s ¢/sve'e (c's sroies/e eels. ereue'e ee sie e ovale © 21 18 23 d 
ENDS 656. 688.0 OD DUO be OO DOE OCPD C IO cre enc 28 28 29 USS eue 
WUMEES. Cre CMe dr SSO ANG ROCA ROC ee Reon Lee eae 42 47 39 
Knowledge about job desired® 
SCH, PEELS SOK (MONG s a)s)<12 a/sheielie ode !ci «lei cia’al eves o'sicte- 5 ES 73 P2 52 60" 
PSM HEA RCI GE ev cafe iol strelsyelhclere/siv\ a (atm. <a isusi <i'e er “sie-ele se 23 2 25 : 
Source of information on job choice® 
Friends and holders of similar jobs............. 32 25 36 
AL Vieteraialetere nate’ sivieis\cie sists) s'© Bisteteinivibie slpvewisle(es «+ 5. . 23 OS 24 66.198 
Teachers and counselors pits 6 Wiele eset Pieter orate ates ovarere ‘a tg) 24 15 , 


QEKS Shae wis s.siee sie a aiaretendss/aewte slats (se a's breiale sferaie eesi 24 27 22 


4Nonrespondents not included. 
bof = 4; p < .001. Df = 2; not significant. Df = 1; p < .001. 
“Df = 1; not significant; ‘p£€ = 2; p< .001. 8D£ = 3; p < .001. 


The lack of choice of a single job is shown in that 70 percent of 
all the youth had thought of two or more jobs and 75 percent of the 
CP and 68 percent of the NCP had done so. 


Knowledge about job desired and sources of information. Most 
youth had little knowledge of jobs desired. Only 23 percent of all of the 
youth reporting said that they had a great deal of knowledge about the 
job they hoped to get (Table 16). In this respect, there was a signifi- 
cant difference between the CP and NCP, favoring the NCP, probably 
because they had a greater interest in getting a job soon. 

In seeking information on jobs, only 15 percent of the youth went 
to their teachers and less than 4 percent to the counselor in the system. 
Even so, differences between CP and NCP youth were significant. Since 
these responses came from the youth and not from school or other 
records, it may be that the youth were not aware that counseling was 
available. Or it may mean that the counselors were not effective. 
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Both school and nonschool influences operated differentially on the 
job choices of the youth. Sixty percent of the NCP and 48 percent of 
the CP youth said they were influenced by friends, holders of similar 
jobs, and family members. Higher percentages of the CP said they 
went to teachers and counselors for advice. An important implication 
is that NCP youth tended to turn to nonprofessional sources and this 
probably influenced their job choice toward the lower-ranking jobs. 
This is also related to the data showing that the fathers and the admired 
adults of the NCP, in larger percentages than those of the CP, were 
in the lower-ranking occupations. 


Sources of expected help in making job choices and getting 
started. Parents and other relatives are most important influences 
in youth’s job choices and in getting started in a job (Table 17). The 
major sources of information about jobs for both the CP and the NCP 
youth were parents and peers, not teachers and counselors. Only 11 
percent of the youth secured help from teachers and counselors in 
making job choices. Eleven percent of the NCP and 8 percent of the 
CP said they expected help from no one in making their job choice. 

Help in getting started in a job was expected from parents and other 
relatives by 54 percent of the NCP and 45 percent of the CP. Forty 
percent of the NCP and 45 percent of the CP said they expected help 
from no one. None in either group said they expected help from teach- 
ers or counselors in getting started in a job. 


Occupations parents want for their youth. Parental influence on 
youth’s job choice as well as influence on youth’s educational choice 
is related to occupational rank of the father. Thus it is not surprising 
that significantly higher proportions of the parents of the CP wanted 
their youth to enter professional, technical, and managerial occupations. 
Also, higher proportions of the mothers than of the fathers desired 
this (Table 18). Conversely, higher proportions of the parents of the 
NCP wanted their youth to enter lower-ranking jobs in the clerical, 


Table 17. — Source of Help Expected by the Youth 
in Getting Started in a Job 


In making final choice In getting started 


Percent* Chi- Percent# Chi- 
Total wicP NCP square Total CP NCP square 
Parents, relatives, and friends. 63 62 66 50) =45 ao 
Teachers and counselors......... Wah 14 8 b 0 0 0 b 
tines, Ale Sac he cies ise sis epliiye 4 3° eee 
INOUGNS siaretole aie) clisiotelsvatalb.ste civielp elele/ oie ath 8 Hels 42 45 40 


aNonrespondents not included. pf = 3; p < .001. 
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sales, service, craftsman, foreman, and farming-allied fields. Parents of 
higher proportions of the CP than of the NCP youth would leave the 
matter of job choice to their youth. Higher proportions of the NCP 
than the CP said they did not know what their parents’ attitudes were. 

Forty-one percent of the youth and 26 percent of their fathers 
aspired to the highest-ranking jobs for the youth. Twenty-eight percent 
of the fathers desired to have their sons take jobs similar to their own. 
There was no difference between the CP and the NCP youth in this re- 
spect. The fathers of the CP, however, appeared to show more concern 
about the kind of job the youth will take, and higher percentages of the 
NCP youth reported that their parents had no specific concern about the 
youth’s job choice. 


Parental agreement on job choices for their youth. Fifty-six per- 
cent of the youth either said they had no evidence as to agreement or 
disagreement on the part of the parents or reported they did not know 
their parents’ attitudes. More than twice as many, however, reported 
agreement rather than disagreement between parents. In this respect 
there was no difference between the CP and the NCP youth (Table 18). 


Jobs youth would choose if free to choose. Percentages of the 
types of jobs the youth said they expected to enter and those they would 
Table 18. — Desires of Parents Concerning Jobs for Their Youth 


Fathers' desires Mothers' desires 


Percent Chi- Percent Chi- 
Total CP NCP square Total) (CP NCP square 
Type of job 
Professional, technical, managerial.. 26 39 a7, 31 45 22 
Clerical, sales, Service..........+-- 10 3 14 12 5 16 
Craftsman, foreman, farming-allied, 
homemaking, armed forces........... 13 7 aly) 339.10° zine 5 AG) OS SERGE 
Operative and skilled labor.......... 2 et $ 2 0 3 
Parents would leave matter to youth.. 24 29 20 24 28 19 
Parents' attitude not known.......... 25 21 29 20 7, 23 
Relative to fathers' job 
Same as fathers i... ccccc cc ccccssorcs 28 28 28 32 31 33 
Different from fathers' ily 16 a7, 5 18 aly? 18 b 
Whatever youth wants..... 19 25 aS 52.58 20 25 a7/ 30.65 
No specific CONCErN.......-eeeee reese 16 15 18 12} Dall ig} 
Parents! attitude not known.......e4. 20 16 22 AG/ 16 als) 
Percent Chi- 
Total ce NCP square 
Parental agreement or disagreement 
Father and mother agree.......-.-eeeee- 30 30 30 
Father and mother disagree..........- 14 als) 14 25 .30° 
No evidence as to agreement.......... 37 42 35 
Attitude not known. ....sssesecccccess 19 15 21 


apf =5; p< .001. pf = 4; p< .00l. 


<Dil=" Sse pia O00. 
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like to enter if they were completely free to choose their jobs appeared 
to be about the same. The major exception was that higher proportions 
of both CP and NCP youth would have liked to enter the highest rank- 
ing jobs than expected to do so (Table 19). Percentages of types of 
jobs youth hoped to enter and types of jobs they would like to hold at 
age 30 were about the same except that a higher percentage of all youth 
hoped for jobs in the blue-collar class at age 30. However, much higher 
percentages of the CP than the NCP hoped to hold jobs in the higher 
ranks at age 30 (Table 20). 

Twenty-four percent of all youth thought that they would be unable 
to get the jobs they really wanted because of lack of money, grades, 
opportunity, available jobs, experience, or tools. There were no differ- 
ences in percentages between the CP and the NCP in these respects. 
Higher percentages of the CP than the NCP said that lack of adequate 
education and training would not allow them to get the job actually 
desired. 

The various influences on job choices discussed above differentiate 
the CP from the NCP in two important respects. These are ranking 
of job actually desired and reasons youth feel they will not be able to 
get this job. The decision to go or not to go to college gave those 
having made the decision to go greater assurance of ability to get the 
desired job. 


Measured occupational aspirations. The job aspiration differen- 
tials between CP and NCP youth already discussed are further con- 
firmed by data on tested measures of occupational aspiration levels de- 
vised by Haller and Miller in 1963. They define (1963, p. 9) the 
concept of the level of occupational aspiration (LOA) used as, “ 

a special instance of the more general concept. It differs from the 
general concept only in that it takes as its object the occupational hier- 
archy, and that the continuum of difficulty consists of the various levels 


Table 19.— Types of Jobs the Youth Expected to Enter and Types 
of Jobs They Would Choose if They Had Complete Freedom of Choice 


Job youth expected to enter Job chosen if free to choose 
Percent Chi- Percent Chi- 


TOotaLigece NCP square Total CP NCP square 


Professional, technical, 


and managerial jobs.... 41 71 19 DZ 79 30 
Lower white-collar jobs.. 15 4 22 13 s) 21 b 
Blue-collar jobs......... 26 10 39 866.54 27 10 41 762.70 
Job not known and 

NO YESponse.........e0% 18 15 20.5) 8 9 at 


apf= 4; p< .001. bp£ = 3; p’< .001. 
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Table 20. — Job Aspirations of the Youth and Reasons the Youth 
Thought They Would Not Be Able to Get Job Desired 


Percent? Chi- 
Total CP NCP square 


Job choice if completely free to choose 


Professional, technical, managerial............. 52 719 30 
Clerrea er Sclles pe SCEVICE 2. cre cleleie/sie/s eVeiaie s\elele'sie.elois 13 3 EAM, 
Craftsman, foreman, farming-allied, homemaking.. 23 9 34 762.70" 
Operative and skilled labor, armed forces....... 4 il 7 
Not known and no reSponsSe....ccccccccvccccccccces 9 9 9 
Mean North-Hatt rating of desired job? 
50 or fewer points... ..ccceccccccscssserescseese 31 5 47 
BIN CO) 68 POINCS Heise c cawicin ce cescvenwieciacicsvcnss 36 42 32 702 aot 
eM OIC EY cic cs wa Go onan esti oeenne vin eaec es 24 42 9 : 
ESargs ire, gselacesle Hoc ooono CuO COC On dOUeiomOmcc 9 9 9 
Job youth hoped to have at age 30 
Professional, technical, managerial............. 4l Tak 22 
(@ilevarveril (Scheie. Beiaeke'=t anu obeoo CULO ETO COCO 8 3 ail 
Craftsman, foreman, farming-allied, hanemaking.. 36 17 47 697.06" 
Operative and skilled labor, armed forces....... 3 ab 5 
Not known and nO reSpPONSe...-eeeeessececescccees Ally 8 19 
Reasons youth thought they would not be able 
to get job desired 
Lack of money, grades, equipment, or opportunity 24 24 24 
Lack of adequate education and training......... 18 22 14 
Parental disapproval, marriage, others.......... 4 3 4 24.98° 
Would still be in School... ..ccccccccsescccccsee 5 2 a 3 
None; youth thought they would get job desired.. 16 18 aS 
Not known and nO reSponsSe....-cecccecececscescees 33) Sal 36 


4Some percentages do not total 100 because some youth expressed more than one 
preference and some gave no response. 
bSee Haller and Miller, 1963, p. 10. 


Cpf = 3; p < .001. Spf = 2; p< .001. SDF = 4; p < .001. 
p Pp Pp 


along the hierarchy.” The two dimensions measured by the Haller- 
Miller occupational aspiration scores (OAS) are the range of aspira- 
tions from idealistic to realistic and the time range of the goals. On 
the basis of their tests, Haller and Miller (1963, p. 104) conclude that, 
“, . the OAS appears to be a practical, reliable, and evidently a valid 
instrument for measuring differential levels of occupational aspiration.” 

There were statistically significant differences in the aspirations 
of the CP youth and the NCP youth in all seven tests (Table 21). 
These tests show that the CP had higher occupational aspirations than 
the NCP. Percentages were higher for both the CP and NCP in the 
upper half range of scores in the idealistic short-range than in the real- 
istic long-range, showing that rural youth hope to get better jobs than 
they expect to get, both on the short- and long-range basis. The fact 
that there were significant differences between the CP and the NCP 
in both the high and low scores is yet another indication of a differen- 
tial status of these two classes of students. 
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Table 21.— Occupational Aspiration Scores of the Youth 


——————————— Fane 
Percent! Chi- 
Types of tests* Total CP NCP square 
Realistic short range 
Weseteiestbes oo ogoqcanacpaa a) 34 8 c 
Tenner nae, OG uence oT 62 87 ane 
Idealistic short range 
Upper half. ccs. sccccece 54 1 41 \ (= 
Tener abe (sain eee? 25 55 gee 
Realistic long range 
Wjscae eNBEGCGoaconaaccGoe Si 59 22 499.77° 
TUOWSIOA Halll che tevere elstoistersietoler= 59 38 74 3 
Idealistic long range 
Wer walls ereeterelelcele etcle =i OS 81 59 208.24° 
iWe Acre lgellbaooosaasoaoocudago es) 16 36 zs 
A-half: realistic 
Wpperhiall te cvetletersteiiale erarele = 85 59 18 @ 
Tqverbhale ss see ea, ee ae0 37 77 poor 
B-half: idealistic 
Upper half.......cececese 74 87 64 388.86° 
Wek sie gles oosaondocouodS 22 10 ei 
Combined scores : 
Wisjesde lewbe SG anacodndad 5010 44 69 26 c 
Lower half........ as es 27 69 > OR 
4See Haller and Miller, 1963, p. 66. 
bNonrespondents not included. CDf£ = 3; p < .001. 
Table 22. — Job Experience of the Youth 
Percent# Chi- 
Total ce NCP square 
Job experience 
INGME re a'al Stevete cree eleteliserclstiec overs ote eleraia Velen eieheherefetelelaterehe 16 ay 16 b 
Owe TOSeecunen coc suaCdd Conbane ns GHuduSooSuCoRtc 41 40 42 1.81 
unve) Gilg WWerde\ (less Gano coOpD cba Soo coUnoUdGSudoooSsL 30 SHE 29 
Length of time for job held longest 
One yeas Ol Ves ee tehete lel etetevetel shel clea) =lallatelefelsist=\eledete ells 41 40 40 30? 
Mote Witenes OMe my Calls aepetaleneretstareterotey slate el <teletonet= lene fais teliale 27 28 zi y 
Type of job held longest 
Cllericadye Sal lesiraeatere alictenetniarsteteve ekersiehoneierane/staisterenerel= Y 8 6 
Skilled (including farm labor)..........eeeeee0e 19 18 19 4.85° 
WSK AWS efor. orcre eraterareters 1s ietoluneiatehole eislerereicteraisisusies/sueters 45 44 45 
Observation of jobs on trips taken 
Youth taking trips to observe jobsS...........e0. on 30 24 d 
Youth reporting interest in professional, L205: 
technical, and managerial jobs................ ila 19 7 
Jobs shown to be of interest 
Professional, technical, and managerial jobs.... 11 aU) a 
Other jobs... see ceaes cen ORNS she ae ie ae Ak od ile 10 16 98.42° 
IND EES OONSES seieretecietetereraeiateieiereletatareleieieteletelateretctohetataleter= 76 7p ih 


bp = 2; not significant. 
apf =1; p< .001. Df = 2; p < .001. 


4Nonrespondents not included. 
Chre= se not silpnieecant. 
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Influence of job experience on job choice. Even though 71 per- 
cent of the youth reported they had had some job experience, most of 
them had held jobs for one year or less and all but 7 percent were in 
the blue-collar class (Table 22). Since the youth in the sample were 
still in high school, these were part-time and summer jobs. About one- 
fourth had taken trips to observe jobs in other places, but only 11 per- 
cent showed interest in professional, technical, and managerial jobs. 
Part-time jobs held by the students during high school years did not 
seem to be significantly related to jobs desired after high school. 


Youth’s desires for specific job training. More training for the 
job desired was needed, according to 90 percent of the youth (Table 
23). When asked where this training could be secured, practically all 
of the CP youth said it was university or college; only 1 percent of the 
NCP reported this. The NCP, in the majority of cases, looked to busi- 
ness and trade schools, and 19 percent looked to other means, such as 
on-the-job training or farm experience. 


Nature of course work desired. About three-fifths of all students 


would have liked to take more courses in high school. This included 
67 percent of the CP and 52 percent of the NCP youth. Half of the GE 


Table 23.— Training Youth Felt They Needed to Obtain Desired Job 
and Availability of Facilities for This Training 


—EEEESSS En = Gn ree 


Percent# Chi- 
Tora EP NCP square 
Youth did not feel they had all the training needed.. 90 94 87 ' 
Youth felt that facilities for training ~29 
SESW at elit bol oa ciotepettetetelsnvetietaiercts etelshelers!n |e) \els'sis/s\eje.0 ese 87 92 82 
Where youth felt training could be obtained 
University or College.......-.eseeee cece eececeeeces Al 99 al 
Business or trade SChHOOOL......- cece cece enccceccce 36 0 60 2,545.98° 
GlNEIeS A664 COO ODIO OOO BONO OCC GOTO CIOIGICNOI OD OI OCA Sega aL 0 Ue) 
Additional courses students would have 
liked to have in high school 
Physical, biological, and social science courses... 12 19 7 
Humanities and liberal arts courses.........--+---- 25 30 20 q 
Vocational education COULSES......-.eee eee secceeces 2 8 14 113.89 
Business education COULSES....-..ccee eee ceccrcccees 10 10 si 
No additional COuUrSeS......scccccccscccccccsecescces 20 19 28) 
Additional courses students felt high school 
should have offered 
Physical, biological, and social science courses... 10 16 5} 
Humanities and liberal arts COUrSES......---eeeeeee 14 23 8 d 
Vocational agriculture and hamemaking courses...... 20 wok 27 300.26 
No additional CourseS.......cccccccccccccccvcccccce Al7/ 16 18 
ic tan eI la te oteteie cic cic icieloiale's ciatels olevale| «\eleleisislsieisie/sieeisieis1s 16 14 18 


4Nonrespondents not included. 
bp¢ = 1; not significant. CDf = 2; p < .001. dng = 4; p< .001. 
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and 40 percent of the NCP said they wanted courses not offered in 
high school. Forty-nine percent of the CP and 27 percent of the NCP 
wished they could have taken more of the courses that were offered in 
the academic field. Eighteen percent of the CP and 25 percent of the 
NCP felt that they should have taken more of the vocational and busi- 
ness education courses that were offered. Significantly higher per- 
centages of the NCP were satisfied with the courses that were offered 
but significantly higher percentages of the CP said they desired more 
work in the sciences (Table 23). 

As for courses not offered, significantly higher percentages of the 
NCP wanted more occupationally oriented courses and higher per- 
centages of the CP wanted more courses in the academic field. 


Preference for home location, job interest, and friends. Eighty 
percent of the youth said they preferred to live in the country or in 
a village or small town. A higher percentage of the NCP than the CP 
expressed preference for the country or village and a lower percentage 
for town (Table 24). Significantly higher percentages of the CP than 
the NCP said they preferred to work with people and ideas rather than 
with tools, machinery, plants, or animals. However, 56 percent of all 
youth questioned said they preferred to work with people and ideas. 

The CP and the NCP differed significantly in their job concerns. 
The CP, in higher proportions, were more concerned with challenging 


Table 24. — Youth’s Preferences Regarding Place of Residence, 
Nature of Desired Job, and Type of Friends 


Percent? Chi- 
Total cP NCP square 
Preferred home location 
Country: OF sVALAGe ac vette state ss ieie-s cielaisieieiersieleiore 48 45 50 b 
Satis SCC ote revere tetetousislaie ore ales ialaiataisinia wisle\afeleiatal eta 32 215) 30 8.54 
Lene cites cate tt ce ca cee ome ee 19 19 19 
Nature of interest 
Tools, machinery, plants, and animals....... 25 19 29 
Panola cand) 1deaguss sss. ba cnceeeeioe toneee see 56 64 53 50.00° 
NO particular preference... ccc cre des teclemlecs 16 aly 16 
Nature of concern 
Salary and security........ Io GOOG OU GODOO SON. 42 2i7/ 46 
Challenging work; chance for expression..... 27 48 27 121 19% 
Relations with CoO-workers's s,s ctessecss ss sle. 9 6 10 4 
PLES EUGE crores sVersvsleve isueisie « siciarele ojnie ts fatetalats akeiwie’s al He al 
Preferred type of friends 
OLGULTVENAS Fis aye aseuas Gieiscs syeys, 5) else eve aysietars ereletels)s 33 30 36 7 66° 
IN@w: rd Grids s/s. sic ceieieic) o sie e! s)ans'eieqs w/ seleue wisishelornieve 60 63 56 7 
Preference as to for whom to work 
OG MO EMESIS siateve erevcncuevelerorcisicsepeters sles ssaiatere iets otalerete 59 57 61 10.21° 
FOE SSOLE oc Sieieiecfereveveis: svape tie -oare elelete cl stafsichele sre tenors 37 40 35 E 


4Nonrespondents not included. bof = 2; p= 02) 
cpf = 1; p< .001. “Df = 4; p< .001. SDF = 1; p< .0l. 
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work and a chance for self-expression, while the NCP were concerned 
with salary, job security, and relations with co-workers. Higher pro- 
portions of the NCP were concerned with having friendly co-workers, 
a fair boss, and the chance for advancement. Higher proportions of 
the NCP preferred old friends and to work for others, while higher 
proportions of the CP preferred to have new friends and to be self- 
employed. Even so, 60 percent of all youth questioned preferred to have 
new friends and 59 percent said they preferred to work for others. 


ACADEMIC COMPETENCE, MECHANICAL APTITUDE, 
AND PERSONALITY 


This section deals with academic competence as shown by records 
for the University of Illinois High School Testing Service, and me- 
chanical aptitude and personality characteristics of the youth under 
study. Data analyzed give some evidence that not only are environ- 
mental influences operating on the youth to differentiate them into the 
CP and the NCP and the educational and job choices they make, but 
also that the aptitudes, skills, and sociopersonal traits of the CP and the 
NCP are differentiating factors. 


Academic competence and mechanical reasoning. Higher pro- 
portions of the CP than the NCP made high scores on all the academic 
tests (Table 25). For example, scores for more than half of the CP 
fell in the upper-half range of all scores in abstract reasoning while the 
scores of over two-thirds of the NCP fell in the lower half. Differences 
were even greater in verbal reasoning and natural science reading. For 
all other scores the majority of both the CP and the NCP ranked in 
the upper half but higher percentages of the CP than the NCP did so. 
On the mechanical reasoning test, 69 percent of the CP ranked in the 
upper half of all scores while only 48 percent of the NCP did so 
(Table 26). 


Personality characteristics. Sixteen personality traits were mea- 
sured by the personality and ability test. The raw scores from the tests 
were transformed into sten (standard ten) scores, distributed over ten 
equal standard score points, and the following distribution was obtained 
showing normal percentages for below-average, average, and above- 
average groups.* 

PEM NSC ON esas sles see | 1 2; es + 5 6 (ee oe) 10 

Distribution (%) ........ Dyed Ae Creo Orly lst cele UO cet ae 2.33 
30.9 38.2 30.9 

1 Manual for Forms A and B, 16 PF for Young Adults and Adult Person- 


ality and Ability Testing. Institute of Personality and Ability Testing, Champaign, 
Illinois. 
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An analysis of the Chi-square differences in scores for the CP and 
the NCP and of the percentages of each group falling in the below 
normal, normal, and above normal categories reveals that the CP, in 
higher proportions than the NCP, had the more favorable personality 
traits, except with respect to factors L, N, Ql, and Q3 (Table 27). 
(Titles of factors given in Table 27.) 

The CP had significantly higher percentages in the above-normal 
range in being outgoing, more intelligent, emotionally stable, assertive, 


Table 25. — Academic Capability Scores of the Youth 


Percent Chi- 
Total CP NCP square 

Abstract reasoning 

Wet Sen aebbaaa.c Gob OD OOOUO OUT OD DOGO OONONOAO Si 42 67 c 

Woe ee oe en eee 37 53 26 L sia 
Verbal reasoning 

Owes alte oyetete atevere cre etehelersiers siete sieieleloiereleietetee 46 26 58 d 

Teen Hale ee te ee a eae A epee 48 69 35 ? edo 
Total of abstract and verbal reasoning 

LOWE AL alles eleteteletetevareio eierciele states elenetey cterenelete r= 24 10 38 430 904 

Wjeeete IneWbEn Goecoodce eeevevesveratsieisie/s) cocoons 70 85 60 ‘ 
Natural science reading 

Tower hall jess cere ances siecle siaislel schelofetetehe eee 34 Ly 47 468 got 

Ope rau icall fete eney ste erelene tee ote el ole otal leseieteteleietctetatelats 60 78 47 a 
Social science reading 

Mowe relia lhe caste creisterete ates electors |s/atare tare eer. Sten 20 8 28 eee 

Gppershale a oe ion bn cde Sty, eee eens 74 87 65 > posh 
Writing 

TOW a Na litem spots cis eereserstelsieiece aialsualeiereteneneteleiereys 13 4 19 ic 

Gerhales ce het ie ee 81 91 75 - 297-30 
Conventional errors in writing 

TOWET lawl cuetere terelinie etouererctetsla: shelovereteteravia Bietanelens 89 93 86 187 58° 

Upper hale: c. «tuicten's me Case cette oe eee 5 2 7 : 
Functional errors in writing? 

Tea alt erenevar stekersielaretersrotereusisievetelstehelsiaietatelovers 83 91 78 234 ae 

(We ssran elias dao oogamaogomontnondGoGeRono5 10 3 mB) ‘ 


4Nonrespondents not included. bLowest scores mean fewest errors. 
Cpf = 2; p< .001. “pf = 3; p < .001. 


Table 26.— Mechanical Aptitude Scores of the Youth 


Percent* Chi- 
Total Ce NCP square 
Mechanical aptitude scores 
al qwe) Aly) jeehbotesinn 557 apacmenmo LHe 4 10 
USE EONS4) POLNES celeste Breperorotane 33 26 40 AAA 93° 
35 to. 5 pointeesc as eae 42 49 39 : 
by) Uses (Gy) eehhslbte poncooeacadT 13 20 9 


aNonrespondents not included. pf = 3; p < .001. 
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Table 27. — Personality Characteristics of the Youth 


Den Ee ee 


Below normal Nomnal Above normal Chi- 
Norm = 30.9% Norm = 38.2% Norm = 30.9% 
Personality factors* cP NCP sR. NCP cP NCE 
Percent Percent Percent : 
A. Reserved/outgoing.........- Zi 26 41 47 32 27 13.86 
B. Less intelligent/ b 
more intelligent.......... ¥/i ae 28 38 65 uh Gaby 
C. Affected by feelings/ b 
emotionally stable........ 38 47 40 36 22 yy 24.25 
E. Huttble/assertive........---. 34 33 38 43 28 24 7.50- 
F. Sober/happy-go-lucky.......- 32 33) 35 34 33) 2 16.79) 
G. Expedient/conscientious..... 32 40 38 36 30 24 23.46, 
H. Shy/venturesame.....+.+-eee- 33 39 42 40 25 Ail. 12.85, 
I. Tough-minded/tender-minded. . 30 34 36 42 34 24 27.08 
L. Trusting/suspicious........ oe 226 23 37 38 35 39 52335 
M. Practical/imaginative....... 34 34 43 48 23 18 qu 23 
N. Forthright/shrewd....... cane 32 31 42 42 26 i) 17, 
OQ. Placid/apprehensive..... averele 26 14 34 35 40 51 70.82 
Ql.Conservative/experimenting.. 34 32 39 43 27 25 4.68° 
Q2.Group-dependent/ b 
self-sufficient......... aie 39 a2 35 39 26 29 13.86 
Q3.Undisciplined/controlled.... 36 33 36 36 28 29 OLE: 
Q4,Relaxed/tense....ceseeeeees : 25 20 39 42 36 38 9.00 


Asee Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, 1964, for full description 
of the factors. The description to the left of the slash refers to the below-average 
sten score and the description to’ the right of the slash refers to the above-average 
sten score. 


bpp 2) p< .001. “DF. = 23>p < .05. opF = 2; p < .01. 
epf = 2; not significant. fDf = 2; p < .02. 


happy-go-lucky, conscientious, venturesome, tender-minded, imagina- 
tive, and placid. The NCP had significantly higher percentages in the 
above-normal range in being apprehensive, self-sufficient, and tense. 
The CP had significantly lower percentages in the below-normal range 
in being affected by feelings, sober, expedient, shy, and tough-minded ; 
they had higher percentages in being humble, trusting, forthright, 
placid, conservative, group-dependent, and relaxed. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG FACTORS INFLUENCING 
COLLEGE PRONENESS 


The data presented in this bulletin, showing the differences in ap- 
titudes, skills, and sociopersonal attitudes between the CP and the NCP 
youth, suggest that the NCP have greater propensities for entering 
skilled, artisan, and especially service occupations rather than for enter- 
ing college after graduation from high school. The various factors 
that characterize CP and NCP youth can be regarded as interrelated. 
This can be tested by correlational analyses which give an indication as 
to the extent to which the various factors are associated. 
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Interrelations between home and family factors. Significant posi- 
tive associations were found between age and class in school, number 
in family away from home, and number of brothers and sisters 
(Table 28). 

Of importance are the negative associations shown between family 
size and occupational prestige of father, parental educational score, 
socioeconomic status score, combined social status score, and parental 
support for further education for the youth. These five factors are 
also associated with age. These associations imply that the larger 
families were lower in socioeconomic status and gave less support to 
youth in furthering their education than was the case with smaller 
families, 

The family social and economic status factors, on the other hand, 
were all positively interrelated with each other and with parental sup- 
port for the youths’ education beyond high school. Factor analysis 
shows parental educational attainment, mother’s educational score, and 
combined educational score highly correlated in one cluster and father’s 
satisfaction with his education and mother’s satisfaction with her edu- 
cation highly correlated in a second cluster. The highest coefficients 
(0.86 and 0.82) were between the combined parental education score 
and the fathers’ and the mothers’ educational attainment scores. The 
coefficient between combined parental education score and the com- 
bined educational satisfaction score was 0.48. The combined parental 
education score could be used both as an index of school grade attain- 
ment by the parents and of their satisfaction with their schooling. 


Table 28. — Pearsonian Coefficients of Correlation 
Relative to Home and Family Indexes* 


Variables 
Variables Zk 2 3 4 5 6 il 8 2) 0 
SANG O's, erat eYes olotenatal siei anole lereiete siviererssansteretsts 
2s Classen ISCRGOL. te 1s ee wievieteicsale eels Beata 
3. Number in family at home......... WE) ANY nos 
4. Number in family away............ ey NS ST ee 
5. Number of brothers and sisters... 7, NS rod 47 
6. Occupational prestige rating 
OE LACE he cis acre. cc ctetataressntatere easte = NS 6 NS -12 -9 
7. Cambined parental education 
SCOLED : /Peatisains golee ste cece eleee =13) NS! °="1)'=33 8 = 8) 28 ace 
8. Socioeconanic status score....... =11 NS) =21) =31. -33. 35) SSieere 
9. Cambined social status score®.... —-5 7 -IL -19 =17 95 37) SiGsmeeee 
10. Parental support for youth's 
GAUGCAEL GIs ce sisielerdialels ciel sicineeieeace = 8 NS, =12 -17 —-20 15 12°90 32ee2aeeeee 
4Critical value = .045, two-tailed test, .01 level. Coefficients multiplied by 100. 


NS = not significant. 

bpoint values for this score were assigned as follows: 8 grades and less=2 points; 
9-12 grades = 7 points; more than 12 grades = 8 points. 

CSee Haller and Miller, 1963. 
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Interrelations between family and social participation factors. 
The associations shown in Table 29 are all positive for all variables 
except for the number of brothers and sisters, and these are negative 
with five of the social participation factors. This is an indication that 
youth from the larger families do not take part as much in such activi- 
ties as do youth from smaller families. Table 28 shows negative associ- 
ations with educational, socioeconomic status, and support for youth’s 
further education indexes. 

The associations were positive and high between indexes for occupa- 
tional prestige of father, combined parental education, socioeconomic 
status, parental support for further education of the youth, and all 
school and community social participation indexes. The exceptions were 
the low coefficients associating parental education and participation in 
school activities, curricular activity rating, and number of admired 
adults, and the association between parental support for youth’s educa- 
tion, the number of admired adults, and the coefficient of correlation 
between occupational prestige of father and number of admired adults. 
All were significant at the 0.01 level. The factor analysis showed high 
coefficients between three clusters. These were (1) index of school 
participation, index of church and community participation, and index 
of leadership activity; (2) index of extracurricular activity and self- 
rating activity prestige index; and (3) prestige occupational rating of 
admired adults and kin-relationship of adults to youth. The highest 
zero-order correlation coefficient was between combined school and com- 
munity participation index and school participation index. 


Table 29.— Pearsonian Coefficients of Correlation Between Home 
and Family and School and Community Influences* 


Variables 
Variables 6 7 8 Olas LO: ga gl 293 
1. Number of brothers and sisters..........- SHk ailee o SG eNIS 
2. Occupational prestige rating of father... 72 Ole 8) ees See 6 24 
3. Cambined parental education score.......- Gp ak 9 85 15 Yh Ko) 
4. Socioeconomic status SCOFe........--eeeee Pe EH A, PB) i) PAS 
5. Parental support for youth's education... i] ee Oe OD 2S 1h BEY) 
6. School social participation score........ snd 
7. Combined school and commnity 
Participation SCOLE...... cesses eecscceee GB,” ces 
8. Extracurricular activity score........... BOAT ieee 
9. Curricular activity SCOre.........-eeeeee 52) 48) 95... 
10. Leadership self-rating sSCOre........-+-0- eyf Sep oy HIN Se 
11. Number of admired adults.........s.seeeee lis} PPA PY AD se 
12. Occupational prestige rating 
OLeACMITEA AGULES ie siic oc ccc c's ssleals icici > « c Gh 6 GE Pies PAS AIS) oN oc 
13. Teachers earned students' sincere respect ye alley alg alg Hc 
14. Teachers made students feel wanted....... Oy alla) 9 9 Zo LE S54. 


acritical value = .045, two-tailed test, .01 level. Coefficients multiplied by 
100. NS = not significant. 
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The fact that all social participation indexes are significantly inter- 
related implies that youth taking active part in one activity are likely 
to be active in others and that these youth tend, in general, to come 
from the more affluent, better-educated families and those giving the 
most support to the post-high school education of the youth. 

The influence of teachers in class is also an important factor. All 
indexes of the nature of the helpfulness of teachers were found to be 
interrelated with coefficients of 0.39 or above and as high as 0.54 
(Table 14). Correlations with other variables were all positive and 
significant (Table 29). The coefficients of teacher influence were 
highest with school and community and extracurricular activity partici- 
pation, and leadership and prestige ratings, indicating those students 
whose families rated high in indexes of social and economic status also 
rated high in teachers’ esteem. 


Interrelations of educational and occupational aspirations, aca- 
demic competence, and mechanical aptitude with other factors. Fac- 
tors that were highly associated with factors in the family and social 
participation area were also highly correlated with educational needs 
and job aspirations of youth (Tables 28 and 29). The exceptions were 
no correlations of (1) the index of the jobs the youth want with 
parental education score, (2) the church and community participation 
index and mechanical aptitude, and (3) jobs youth want and index 
of teachers’ influence (Table 30). 

The correlation coefficients between education needed, job aspira- 
tion scores, and scores for abstract and verbal reasoning and mechani- 
cal aptitude were all relatively high. These two tests were intercorre- 
lated with all other academic competence tests. The lowest academic 
average score was — 0.48 for verbal reasoning with conventional errors 
in writing and the highest was 0.90 between verbal reasoning and the 
total score for abstract and verbal reasoning. Correlation coefficients 
between academic scores and mechanical aptitude scores were lower, 
the lowest being — 0.22 with conventional errors in writing, and the 
highest 0.51 with the total of abstract and verbal reasoning. All of the 
scores were well above the critical ratio of 0.045. These interrelations 
imply that family, social participation, educational needs and job aspi- 
ration, academic competence, and mechanical aptitude factors, with ex- 
ceptions noted, are all associated. 


Intercorrelations of personality trait factors with most highly 
correlated factors in other areas. Table 31 shows the areas in which 
there were significant intercorrelations among the 16 personality factors 
and among the nine other factors. The nine factors, in general, have 
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Teble 30. — Pearsonian Coefficients of Correlation 
Between Occupational Aspiration, Academic 
Competence, and Vocational Aptitude* 


— SS 060—8OS000a—™—™O™™'" 


ee eee 

Variables 9 10 im 02 13 14 15 
1. Number of brothers and sisters......... Uo) cee Sle) Sikh cal cals alla) 
2. Cambined parental education score...... 22 NS 5 9) 9 2 6 
3. Parental support for youth's education. 39 23 27 38 41 26 14 
4. Socioeconomic status SCOre.......eeeeee AAS) Zale 24 35 Shi 35) 20 


5. Occupational prestige rating of father . 15 13 is} 2 2 23 14 
6. Church and community participation 


ROOLES relate cies cle eivieiole cieieiele 21s; ¢)e\ele's ison 6 elecei 24 19 20 26 29 Bis NS 
7. Extracurricular activity score......... 21 13 22 27 28 28 6 
8. Teachers earned students' 

Sincere LESPECt..... eee e eee eeeccecee Gon 10 NS 8 6 6 4 10 


9. Type of training needed........++-.---- oie 
10. Occupational prestige rating of job 


wanted by youth....-..ssececeeeeccceee oe PAE Ge 
11. Occupational prestige rating of job 
youth would choose if free to choose... 40 34 ens 
12. A-half (realistic) occupational 
aspiration score..........-- agsoossenaed 37 32 AGE neers 


13. Cambined occupational aspiration score. 40 58 67 SE) cad 
14. Combined verbal and abstract 


reasoning score..... Moateiciecieccissces © 30 23 29 40 BB sag 
15. Mechanical aptitude score........---.-- 8 2 a2 20 18 Bi Sexo 
acritical value = .045, two-tailed test, .01 level. Coefficients multiplied by 


100. NS = not significant. 


been shown to be highly intercorrelated. But this is not the case with 
intercorrelations between the 16 personality traits and the other nine 
factors. The following factors were shown to be associated positively 
or negatively as indicated with the poles of the 16 personality traits. 


1. Combined parental education score positively with emotionally 
stable, happy-go-lucky, and shrewd, and negatively with trusting and 
placid. 

2. Parental desire for youth’s further education positively with 
more intelligent, emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, ven- 
turesome, and shrewd, and negatively with placid and group-dependent. 

3. Family socioeconomic index positively with more intelligent, 
emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, and venturesome, and 
negatively with placid and group-dependent. 

4. Prestige rating of father’s occupation positively with more intelli- 
gent, emotionally stable, and venturesome, and negatively with placid 
and group-dependent. 

5. Prestige rating of occupation of admired adults positively with 
more intelligent, emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, ven- 
turesome, and experimenting, and negatively with placid and group- 
dependent. 
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6. Index of extracurricular activity positively with outgoing, more 
intelligent, emotionally stable, assertive, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, 
venturesome, tender-minded, shrewd, and experimenting, and nega- 
tively with placid and group-dependent. 

7. Combined score for occupational aspiration positively with more 
intelligent, emotionally stable, assertive, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, 
venturesome, tender-minded, shrewd, and experimenting, and nega- 
tively with placid and group-dependent. 

8. Total verbal and abstract reasoning score positively with more 
intelligent, emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, and experimenting, and 
negatively with reserved, placid, and undisciplined. 

9. Mechanical aptitude score positively with more intelligent, emo- 
tionally stable, experimenting, and self-sufficient, and negatively with 
reserved, shy, tough-minded, forthright, and placid. 


These associations, taken together, indicate that “plus” personality 
factors were generally associated with indexes of relatively high socio- 
economic status and prestige, with most of the high participational in- 
dexes, and with high occupational aspirations. The associations of 
social participation factors with these “plus” personality factors are 
especially to be noted as are those with occupational aspiration. The 
differences between the traits associated with academic competence did 
not agree with four of the traits associated with mechanical aptitude, 
these being shy, tough-minded, forthright, and group-dependent. 

The “minus” factors that were negatively associated with the nine 
variables include being affected by feelings, sober, apprehensive, shy, 
and having a tendency to making one’s own decisions. These personality 
traits were more closely associated with the family and social situations 
characterizing the NCP than the CP youth. 

These intercorrelations are most meaningful in terms of the type of 
education and training needed by the youth not planning on college. It 
is obvious that training is needed by the NCP in vocational and techni- 
cal areas as well as in the academic subjects, especially in reading and 
social science. The differences in personality traits are most obvious in 
the way in which certain traits are associated, not only with academic 
and mechanical skills but with the cultural and social factors that affect 
the youth as well. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


It is evident from the findings of the study that there is no ready 
answer as to what specific training is needed to best fit the NCP to take 
technical or artisan jobs that are likely to be available in our rapidly 
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changing technological society. The below-professional technical and 
artisan occupations will probably require three times as many workers 
as will be needed in the professional and managerial occupations (Table 
1). These jobs will have to be filled largely by those who do not go to 
college. 

It is of basic importance that the majority of rural youth do not 
plan to go to college. Since 25 percent of rural youth leave high school 
before graduation, at least three-fourths of the rural youth entering 
high school are not likely to attend a college or university. For these 
youth educational opportunities in the average rural high school were 
inadequate at the time of this study. However, plans to more adequately 
provide for the high school and post-high school educational needs of 
these youth are now being implemented. In implementing these plans, 
it must be remembered that only 5 percent of the youth included in this 
study plan to farm. 

Data from this study make it clear that there are significant dif- 
ferences between the CP and NCP rural youth due to home, school, 
and community influences. The aptitudes, skills, and sociopersonal 
qualities possessed by the NCP rural youth are different from those 
required by professional or managerial types of jobs. Most rural youth, 
including those not intending to go to college, attend high schools 
largely oriented for college preparation. Thus it is not surprising that 
NCP rural youth do not have the training needed to get jobs suited to 
their abilities and aspirations when they graduate from high school. 

The conception the NCP rural youth have of the type of training 
needed for jobs they will take after finishing high school is not very 
clear. Some felt they needed more occupational training, but they had 
little knowledge of the exact type of training needed. Also, the youth 
generally had little knowledge of where to get occupational training. 
The schools and the youth’s families and peer groups were found to 
be of little help because they knew little more about what training was 
needed than did the youth themselves. This lack of clarity about the 
occupational training needs of NCP rural youth suggests that high 
school counseling was inadequate for these youth in preparing them for 
making choices about occupational training and jobs. 

Results from academic competence and mechanical aptitude tests 
showed that most NCP rural youth needed more training in mechanical 
skills. Such training can be provided in the high school. However, 
evidently little was done by the high schools to find out who were the 
youth needing such training, and little was made available even if such 
specialized needs were made evident. This is because of the tendency 
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of these schools to provide a college-oriented program for all students, 
thus partly neglecting the educational needs of the NCP youth. 

The differentials shown in tests revealing personality traits indi- 
cating social maladjustment of a third or more of the students also in- 
dicate the need for professionally trained counselors available to all 
students in the high school. In this way it might be possible to identify 
the aspirations and capabilities of the youth early in their high school 
careers and to direct them into courses that will prepare them for jobs 
to which they aspire and in which they are most likely to be successful. 
In most high schools this would also require more vocational courses 
for the NCP. Some of the problem will also be alleviated by junior 
colleges which can provide more advanced and more specialized pro- 
grams for students who have taken the elementary courses in high 
school. Attention must also be given to personality development, both 
at the high school and post-high school levels, to help correct the traits 
of social maladjustment evident in many of the youth. 

The implications of the study relate to almost all aspects of the rural 
school system. Many of them are supported by the recommendations of 
other studies previously mentioned as well as by the findings of the 
Task Force on the Future of Education in Illinois. A few of the impli- 
cations of this study are given below. 


1. The education of the NCP, who make up the majority of those 
graduating from high school, is a more difficult task than the education 
of the CP. A high proportion of the NCP desire some kind of training 
or education beyond high school. Illinois is in the process of providing 
more adequately for the education of these youth. In the plans for the 
development of junior colleges, it is anticipated that 80 percent of the 
youth graduating from high school will enter either junior or four-year 
colleges. 

The type of high school program to be provided for the NCP is of 
great importance. The data presented in this study suggest that the 
program must be a combination of occupational or vocational training 
and academic education together with an effective program of counsel- 
ing and guidance to prepare the youth for either further education or 
entrance into the labor force. 

2. The limitations of the small rural school system in providing 
for the kind of broad educational programs implied as needed by this 
study place emphasis upon the imperative for further consolidation of 
these systems. This means that rural school systems must accommodate 
themselves to the basic changes taking place in rural society. The trend 
should be toward larger units of administration, stressing unit or 12- 
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grade systems, and programs adaptable to changing conditions in a 
rapidly changing society, with emphasis on the changing nature of 
rural society. Also, the maintenance of small schools means not only a 
limitation of course offerings but also a limitation of the ability of the 
rural people to finance school programs. 

3. The rural school systems need to be more closely integrated into 
the total state system than has been the case in the past. The rural high 
school should prepare most of its youth to live and work in urban areas 
because technological development in agriculture has made it impossible 
for many rural youth to enter farming. 

4. Changing value systems must be recognized. The value systems 
of any society grow out of the total culture of that society. It has been 
shown in this study that the personality traits of CP and NCP youth 
are different. The traditional rural value system has stressed the value 
of succeeding the older generation in the occupation of farming. It is 
apparent that this situation has now changed. The CP rural youth 
aspire to higher occupational levels. Most of the NCP rural youth must 
also expect to have to work in an urban environment. Concern for the 
formation of value systems in a changing society must therefore extend 
to the rural school system; this is part of the task of conditioning rural 
youth to live in an urban society. 


Decision-making on the part of the youth is of basic importance and 
it is influenced by values and value systems. The concept that youth 
make their own decisions, or they should do so, with regard to going to 
college is denied by this study. Of most importance are the various in- 
fluences operating, especially on the NCP youth. These are not, in the 
main, professional influences. They are, rather, the peer and reference 
groups, particularly the family and kinship groups. It is not surprising 
that these influences tend to enforce conformity with the norms of 
these groups, which are, more or less, tradition bound. If the aspira- 
tions and values of the youth are to be reoriented toward the values of 
the larger society into which the majority of the youth will enter, pro- 
fessional guidance and counseling in the high school and post-high 
school period as well as vocational and academic programs oriented 
toward the aspirations and abilities of the youth are essential. 
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